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BLACK WOMEN TELL ROLES 
IN NON-TRADITIONAL JOBS 


SAN FRANCISCO -- What does it take and what does a woman need if she wants to break 
into a job that is "non-traditional" for women? 

Mildred Fredericks and Sandye Sanders, who are black, were among a group of five 
women who shared their experiences at a recent conference sponsored by the Women's 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

They recalled with humor and laughter -- but with a serious tone, too -- their 
struggles to prove themselves capable of performing a "man's job." 

Take Mildred Fredericks: She walked into a television station in her hometown in 
Massachusetts and told the station's management it should provide a community program 
for minorities. 

Although she had no experience in broadcasting, she was hired to produce the show. 

Today she is an associate producer for KGO-TV, the ABC network affiliate in San 
Francisco. She has produced several shows for the station's minority-aimed series, 

"All Together Now." 

Ms. Fredericks added that to survive in a nearly all-male job environment, she has 

had to develop a “strong sense of self." 

Sandye Sanders was a mill-cabinet apprentice and earned a master's degree in French 
literature before she decided what she really wanted to be -- a truck driver. 

After attending a truck-driving school for three months and getting her Teamster's 
card, she began driving for small firms. 

She called employers’ reactions "predictable," adding: 

"After the man doing the hiring picked himself off the floor, he would usually say, 

not?' They were villing to give me a chance." 

Ms. Sanders finds reactions vary when she pulls into a truck stop. 

“Waitresses are very interested in what I'm doing," she told the conference. 


(MORE ) 
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The other speakers at the conference, "Job Options for Women in Today's Economy," 
were white. 

Beverly Warner described herself as “over 40, single, head-of-household, mother of 
three, accustomed to a comfortable living." 

A college graduate, Ms. Warner set out to become "economically independent in the 
style of living to which I was accustomed" after she divorced her husband. She is now 
an assistant district manager for Equitable Life Assurance Co. 

Ms. Warner found that "work can be rewarding financially if you survive the initial 
frustration and sense of rejection as you build a clientele. 

"You get a very heady, euphoric feeling to know you're paying your own rent and 
buying your own goodies," she told the conference. 

Linda Walsh, an apprentice carpenter finds her five-foot, three-inch, 110-pound 
frame the major obstacle in her job. 

When I walk onto a job site, the men's immediate reaction is that I'ma joke," 
she said. "At times, I've had to carry 90-pound bags of cement. Not much difference 
between that and my weight." 

But after their initial astonishment and joking, Ms. Walsh told the group, the men 
seem to like having her around. 


" 


"The older construction workers ask me why I wasn't around 20 years ago," she said. 
Ms. Walsh has worked in heavy construction, including a street underpass in San 
Francisco. She has also put in skylights, remodeled kitches and added rooms. 
Jean Watson, a research engineer for Chevron Research, a division of Standard Oil 


Company of California, told the conference that women engineers "are not an oddity any- 


more" but there is an "identity problem." 
Men tend to think women who work in offices are secretaries and so do the women 


secretaries, she said. 
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$1.2 BILLION FOR MANPOWER PROGRAMS 
GOES TO 433 GOVERNMENT UNITS 


WASHINGTON -- A total of 433 state, county and local governments will receive at 
least $1.2 billion to operate manpower programs under Title I of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1975. 

In announcing the estimates, Secretary of Labor John T. Dunlop said the 433 prime 
sponsors will now be able to plan local programs of training, work experience, summer 
youth jobs, job counseling and placement, transitional public service employment and 
other manpower services for fiscal 1976. 

The amount earmarked for each prime sponsor is the minimum the sponsor will receive 
in fiscal 1976, and is 90 percent of the amount each received in fiscal 1975 under 
Title I. In calculating the estimates, adjustments were made in the fiscal 1975 amounts 
where the composition of prime sponsor areas changed between fiscal 1975 and 1976. 

Final allocations will be based on the actual Congressional appropriations for fiscal 
1976. \ 


Dr. Dunlop pointed out that the funds announced today are not primarily for public 


service employment, although prime sponsors may, and dc, earmark some for this purpose. 


Regular public employment funds are appropriated under Title II and Title VI of CETA. 
The 433 prime sponsors that have been accepted to operate fiscal 1976 programs 
are 30 more than in fiscal 1975. Approximately 14 percent of the 433 are cities, 4] 
percent are counties, 32 percent are consortia, and the remainder are balance-of-state 
programs, rural Concentrated Employment Programs (CEP), and territories. 
Following are estimated funds for fiscal 1976 going to all prime sponsors in each 


state with fiscal 1975 allocations shown for comparison: 


(MORE ) 
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FISCAL YEAR 1975 
NUMBER OF 
STATE. : PRIME SPONSORS 


FISCAL YEAR 1976 
NUMBER OF TOTAL PLANNING 
PRIME SPONSORS ___ ESTIMATES 


TOTAL FUNDS 
ALLOCATED _ 


Alabama 

Alaska 
American Samoa 
Arizona 
Arkansas 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 
Guam 
Hawaii 
Idaho 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
- Minnesota 


Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 

North Carolina 


North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pacific Islands 
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24,537,980 
3,801,272 
239,600 
14,811,570 
15,403,560 


137,712,208 
12,159,542 
21,257,180 

3,460,980 
15,491,520 


40,361,904 
28,213,311 

997,500 
5, 189,588 
4,997,506 


70,203,237 
30,912,527 
13,868,026 
11,255,655 
25,389,525 


27,256,046 

7,091,100 
21,593,481 
40,862,917 
55,907,539 
22,330,571 


19,427,940 
30, 877,509 
4,735,326 
8,613,416 
4,046,565 


3,963,392 
48,280,296 
9,180,540 
117,098,527 
33,220,814 


3,820,763 
60,285,127 
16,727,623 
13,976,574 

315,500 
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$ 22,084,182 


3,421,145 
215,640 
13,330,413 
13,863,205 


123,940,987 
10,943,588 
19,131,461 

3,114,882 
13,942,368 


36 325.713 
25,391,978 

897,750 
4,670,629 
4,497,755 


63,182,911 
27,821,276 
12,481,222 
10,130,090 
22,850,572 


24,530,441] 
6,381,990 - 
19,434, 132 
36,776,619 
50,316,787 
20,097,515 


17,485,145 
27,789,758 
4,261,793 
7,752,074 
3,641,908 


3,567,053 
43,452,264 
8,262,486 
105, 388,672 
29,898,732 


3,438,687 
54,256,613 
15 ,054, 861 
12,578,916 

283,950 
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FISCAL YEAR 1975 
NUMBER OF 
STATE PRIME SPONSORS 


FISCAL YEAR 1976 
NUMBER OF TOTAL PLANNING 
PRIME SPONSORS ESTIMATES 


TOTAL FUNDS 
ALLOCATED 


Pennsylvania 2! 
Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 


$ 67,879,630 3 
31,020,950 
7,393,917 
18,512,008 


$ 61,091,667 
27,918,854 
6,654,525 
16,660,807 


Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 


Virgin Islands 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


* 


399* 


discretionary funds. 


3,789,090 


26,434,260 
69,382,134 
6,666,204 
2,961,754 
26,058,853 


1,219,700 
27,028,559 
13,291,394 
23,059,116 

1,917,900 


3,410,181 


23,790,834 
62,443,922 
5,999,583 
2,665,579 
23,452,967 


1,097,730 
24,325,702 
11,962,255 
20,753,204 

1,726,110 


Four rural CEPs are not included as they receive their funding from the Secretary's 
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ON -- The expanded adjustment assistance program authorized under the 
new Trade Act for American workers adversely affected by imports will be the principal 
subject of two-day conferences in four cities for federal and state administrators and 
labor union officials. The program takes effect April 3. 
The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of International Affairs wil! hold the 
sessions in Boston on April 9-10, Atlanta on Aprii 16-17, Dallas on May 1 i5, and 
30-May 1, in cooperation with the Department's regional directors 


first day of the conference in each city will include a discussion of ths 
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The Trade Act provides that workers who believe they have been 
by increased imports may petition the Secretary of Labor for certifi 
to apply for adjustment assistance. Expanded ben ts 2}igidle workers include 


trade readjustment allowances, training, job plac it, relocation allowances, and 


The trade readj a] Ss amount to 70 percent of a worker's 


earch grants 
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OSHA ISSUES NEW JOB SAFETY STANDARDS 
FOR TELECOMMUNICATIONS WORKERS 

WASHINGTON -- New general industry job safety standards for the telecommunications 
industry, including helicopters and vehicle-mounted elevating and rotating platforms, 
will take effect April 30, 1975, the U.S. Department o Labor announced. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor John H. Stender, who heads the Department's Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration (OSHA), said the standards are designed primarily 
to protect some 1 million telephone and telegraph workers against on-the-job hazards 
peculiar to their industry. 

Stender said the new rules concerning use of helicopters and of vehicle-mounted 
elevating and rotating platforms are not limited in application to the telecommunications 
industry. Because their use is widespread throughout many industries, the rules apply 
wherever such equipment is used. 

The standards include requirements for the safe operation of helicopters used in 
telecommunications work and in such general industry applications as aerial photography 
and survey, firefighting, rescue operations, transportation of personnel to elevated 
job sites, and delivery of emergency supplies. 

The new rules, very similar to those already in effect for construction uses of 
helicopters, include such topics as sling requirements, loading and unloading pre- 
cautions, and approved hand and arm signals for controlling helicopter maneuvers. 


Other key provisions of the new standards include: 


-- An exception to an OSHA 10-foot clearance rule applicable to general industry. 


The exception will allow workers in the telecommunications industry, electric utility 
industries and tree-trimming operations, to work closer than 10 feet to electrically- 
energized lines. 

-- A requirement that truck-mounted ladders or towers be secured by a manually- 
operated device or other equally effective means before the trucks may be moved for 
highway travel. 


(MORE ) 
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-- A requirement for upper and lower controls for extensible and articulating 


boom platforms that are primarily designed as personnel carriers; such controls are 


not required when such equipment's primary use is other than lifting personnel to an 
elevated worksite. 

Stender said that the new telecommunications industry rules do not apply to 
construction work in that industry. 

Certain exemptions are granted for existing equipment until it has been substan- 
tially modified. 

Other special topics covered in the telecommunications standards include: 

-- Apnroach distances to exposed energized power conductors. 

-- Required training programs and records. 

-- Personal protective equipment and rubber insulating equipment. 

-- Safety belts and straps, ladders, and precautions in mounting and dismounting 
potentially-enerqized vehicles. 

-- Manhole quarding reauirements that recognize an additional employee above- 
ground is not always necessary. 

-- Microwave radiation exnosure and protective measures and equipment. 

-- Work on buried facilities ard tree-trimming operations. 

"We are rarticularly pleased with these new rules," Stender said, "because they 
are the first to ke issued based laraely on voluntary input from affected employers 
and employees, 

"Proposals for the rules were develoned by a 28-member Telecommunications Standards 
Committee that re+ on its own initiative to combine the expertise of labor unions and 
employers in the telecerrunications industry in developing rules to safequard their own 
emplovees.” he aridad, 


(MORE) 
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GUIDES TO JOB SAFETY, HEALTH 
STANDARDS UPDATED _ 





WASHINGTON -- Updated alphabetical digests of frequently-violated general industry 
and construction job safety and health standards are now available to the public, the 
U.S. Department of Labor announced. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor John H. Stender, who heads the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSHA), said the pocket-size digests were developed to help 
employers, particularly those with small businesses, determine what rules they should 
follow to comply with OSHA job safety and health requirements. 

The new updates contain some additional entries and clarifications and an index 
has been included in each update. 

The booklets summarize OSHA rules for guarding against particular occupational 
hazards and list in detail references to particular sections in OSHA standards where 
the user may find the complete requirements. 

Stender said the booklets "have proved to be particularly valuable to working 
supervisors and safety professionals, since they contain summaries of 90 percent of the 
rules OSHA inspections reveal are the most frequent source of cited violations. Most 
are simple, easy-to-follow requirements that simply reflect good common sense." 


One to five copies of the booklet will be made available free on request from any of 


OSHA's regional offices in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 


Kansas City, Mo., Denver, San Francisco and Seattle. 

Additional copies, prepaid, may be purchased through the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Orders should specify 
"General Industry: OSHA Safety & health Standards Digest" (OSHA 2201), $1.05, or 


"Construction Industry: OSHA Safety & Health Standards Digest" (OSHA 2202), 85 cents. 
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REVISED REGULATIONS ON FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT _ 


WASHINGTON -- Revised regulations governing adminstration of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act are being transmitted to representatives of all federal agencies, the 
U.S. Department of Labor has reported. 

The comprehensive document details the benefits provided to federal employees who 


suffer job-related illness, injury or death and procedures for establishing claims. 


The revisions, issued by the Labor Department's Office of Workers' Compensation 


Programs (OWCP), Employment Standards Administration, is scheduled for printing shortly 


as a part of the Code of Federal Regulations. 

The revised regulations cover all changes in the act, including such major ones as: 

--The responsibility of federal agencies to continue an employee's pay for a period 
not to exceed 45 days when the employee has sustained a job-related traumatic injury; 

--An injured employee's right to return to his or her former or an equivalent position 

the employee recovers within one year; 

--Extension of the period for filing a written claim from one to three years; 

--An employee's right to initial free choice of the use of U.S. medical officers and 
hospitals, or private physicians and hospitals designated or approved by OWCP, with an 
expansion of the term physician to include podiatrists, dentists, and, under certain 
limitations, chiropractors. 

The Federal Employees' Compensation Act dates back to 1916. Federal employees are not 
covered by state workers' compensation laws. 

The 1974 amendments mark the first change in the law since 1966. The revisions reflect 
significant changes in this 59-year-old law. 

OWCP's director, Herbert A. Doyle Jr.., said all provisions of the amendments have been 
in effect since Sept. 7, when President Ford signed the law, except for the 45-day continu- 
ation-of-pay provision, which became effective Nov. 6. 


(MORE ) 
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Doyle said emergency methods were used last September and October to inform 


government agencies across the country of the changes in the law, so that federal 


employees could have the advantage of the improved benefits while the new regu- 
lations were being prepared. The regulations were published on Feb. 14, 1975, 


as Part III of the Federal Register. 





Week of April 4, 1975 


GREATER COMMITMENT TO JOB SAFETY, HEALTH 
IRGED BY OSHA HEAD 

sistant Secretary of Labor John H. Stender urged that more managers 
in business and industry insist on company programs that meet or exceed the require- 
ments of job safety and health laws. 


Stender, who heads the Department's Occupational Safety and Health Administration 


; 


(OSHA), noted that lately he is seeing more dedication by plant managers and employers 


to job safety and health programs. But he urged even more commitment to make truly 
safe and healthful workplaces a reality for America's working men and women. 

The Labor Department official told the 54th Annual Massachusetts Safety Conference 
here that apparently some people believe that a cutback in times of economic recession 
means throwing out the job safety programs. 

Stender pointed out that in 1973 losses due to job-related deaths, injuries and 
illnesses was one million employee years and $14 billion. He emphasized that this 
lost productivity through lost work years and dollar costs could have been used to 
produce more goods and services -- and at lower unit cost. 

He said workplace injuries and work-related health hazards are simply too many 
and too expensive to tolerate any longer. 

He added that there is an active part for both management and labor to play in 
the safety and health program. "But the fact is that there will only be safety and 


health on the job or in the factory when management insists on it," Stender declared. 





Dear Consumer 


Who’s Who 
In Health 


by Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


What's the difference between an ophthalmologist and 
an optometrist? Between a psychiatrist and a psycholo- 
vist? What is an otolarynyolist? 

If you are like most consumers, you are probably 
somewhat confused by the different kinds of health 
‘professionals. To help end this confusion, let me pass 
along to you these descriptions, developed by the 
Health Resources Administration at Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. (Unless otherwise 


noted, all specialists below are doctors of medicine.) 


ALLERGIST—specializes in 
diagnosing and treating allergic 
conditions such as skin rashes. 

ANESTHESIOLOGIST—ad- 
ministers anesthetic drugs to 
make the patient insensitive to 
pain, primarily during surgery. 

DERMATOLOGIST —diag- 
noses and treats skin- problems 
(such as acne) and skin allergies 

GYNECOLOGIST —diagnoses 
and treats diseases of female yen- 
erative organs. 

INTERNIST—sped¢ializes — in 
diagnoses and treatment of dis- 
eases and disorders of internal 
body structure. 

NEUROLOGIST—diagnoses 
and treats organic diseases and 
disorders of nervous system. 

OBSTETRICIAN — treats 
women during pregnancy , child- 
birth and postnatal period. 

OPHTHALMOLOGIST —liag- 
noses and treats diseases and 
injuries of the eye. An ophthal- 
mologist can perform surgery on 
the eve and can dispense drugs. 

OPTICIAN—technician who 
grinds lenses and dispenses eye- 
glasses and who can duplicate 
glasses or fill prescriptions. An 
optician is not a medical doctor 
and cannot examine and diagnose 
the eve. 

OPTOMETRIST — state-li- 
censed (non-medical) professional 
who can diagnose deficiencies 
that can be corrected by glasses; 
also prescribes corrective lenses 
and detects eve disorders. An 
optometrist cannot perform eve 
surgery or administer drugs. 

ORTHOPEDIC SURGEON— 


restores form and function of 


limbs and spine through both 
therapy and surgery. For exam- 
ple, an orthopedic surgeon can 
set bones 
OSTEOPAT H—doctor of osteo- 
pathy diagnoses, prescribes rem- 
edies for and treats diseases of 
the human body. The osteopath is 
particularly concerned with prob- 
lems centered in muscles and 
bones. The osteopath is not a 
doctor of medicine. 
OTOLARYNGOLIST — treats 
ears, nose and throat. 
PEDIATRICIAN—treats men- 
tal and physical development of 
children from birth to teens. 
PODIATRIST—xa health profes- 
sional concerned with diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention of ab- 
normal conditions of the human 
foot. The podiatrist is not a doc- 
tor of medicine. 
PROCTOLOGIST—treats 
rectum and its diseases. 
PSYC HIATRIST—diagnoses 
and treats mentai problems and 
can dispense drugs. A psychia- 
trist is a doctor of medicine. 
PSYC HOLOGIST( (clinical )—a 
non-medical professional who diag- 
noses and treats emotional prob- 
lems but who cannot dispense 
drugs. 
RADIOLOGIST—treats 
using X-rays and 
form of radioactive energy. 
THORACIC SURGEON —per- 
forms chest surgery. 
UROLOGIST—diagnoses 
and treats urinary tract in both 
males and females, and genital 
organs in males. 


the 
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other 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The 1974 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act allow colleges and universities 


to employ students at rates under the federal minimum wage if they follow regulations 


developed by the U.S. Department of Labor to prevent abuses. 


The Secretary of Labor may waive federal minimum wage and overtime requirements 
for students employed by elementary or secondary schools where their employment is a 


principal part of the regular educational program. 


The 1974 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act allow the U.S. Department 
of Labor to establish limited pilot projects to test the effects of paying a sub- 


minimum wage to out-of-school youths. 


Some of the jobs with the fastest growth rates between now and 1985 are expected 
to be in health and computers field, and in repairing industrial machinery, air con- 


ditioning equipment, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 


Through 1985, professional and technical jobs, usually requiring a college degree, 
are expected to grow faster than other occupational groups, according to the U.S. 


Department of Labor. 








